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MORE CRITICAL FRAGMENTS 


Culled from miscellaneous letters of advice to student-writers. 


Fragment 7. 


CAN realize your impatience for more time in which to work. 
However, even though you have only your evenings, you can 


_ accomplish a great deal by getting yourself into proper habits. 


There is a great deal in becoming accustomed to sitting down at 
your desk every evening and writing, not in mad haste to get 


‘through, but with the desire to make the time productive of pleasur- 


able and (at least mentally) profitable effort. Write, that is, not 
with a view to ulterior results, but with a view to doing whatever 
you are able to do, in the time at your disposal, as well as it can 


be done. 


Often you will sit at your desk for a whole evening, perhaps 


doing no writing, but thinking and planning. It may seem, after 
"such a session, that you have failed to accomplish anything. But 
the effort is never wasted. Its results will appear on evenings fol- 


lowing, when problems that baffled you at first will almost solve 


“themselves. Do not mind if you are forced to think and experi- 
~ ment with ideas for two or three weeks before a happy inspiration 


ocrity. 


strikes you. Forcing the matter would be likely to result in medi- 


If you do not think too much about results, they usually come 
of themselves. By making the most of even limited time and oppor- 
tunities, we build for ourselves greater opportunities in the future. 
Remember the parable of the talents. 


Fragment 8. 
LITERARY aspirant who has reached the point of placing at 
least two or three of his short-stories every month recently 
commented in a letter: “To write stories that sell isn’t much of a 
trick. It appears to be a matter of stating a problem, then solving it 


» in a way that is logical but not perfectly obvious.” 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreigy subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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This, as a matter of fact, is the whole thing in plot building, 
though it is not always as simple as it may sound. You must be 
sure, in the first place, that your problem is not so simple that the 
reader can anticipate the solution, and that the solution, while not 
apparent to the reader, is logical. 


Moreover, it must be a single, definite problem—not a series of! 
more or less related problems. Your story is subject to adverse 
criticism in this respect. You can give it unity by eliminating the 
incidents which are not connected directly with your main problem § 


Fragment 9. 


T MAY as well be taken as axiomatic that a short-story which 


covers an extended period of time—years, or even months—will 
lack effectiveness. There are exceptions, but they are few and far) 
between. Plan your narration to give the desired impression in a. 
single connected incident. You would stand a much better chance) 
of placing the first three pages of your story by themselves than you" 
stand of placing the entire narrative as it stands. This is because’ 
the first three pages contain a single, clearly defined incident, car-_ 
ried to a well-rounded conclusion. From that point, the tale ram- 
bles over a long period of time and produces a scattered, rather than 
a unified impression. 


Fragment 10. 
OR THE short-story, a sharply defined, unexpected, dramatic 


sion. Events that develop too slowly in fiction are likely to leave 
but a faint imprint on the reader’s memory—at least, unless he is 
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some novels. 


Why is it that we regard as striking and impressive the fact : 


that some person’s hair turned white almost overnight, while we 
accept, as a matter of course, the gradual graying of hair in the lapse 
of years? It is, I believe, because the events causing the sudden 
change are concentrated in a brief period of time. A cloudburst is 
more dramatic than a drizzle, though the actual volume of rainfall 
may be less. I remember once watching an aviator in flight when 
the airplane which he was guiding crumpled and hurtled to earth.! 


The shock of this sight remained with me for weeks. The whole” 


incident is even yet vivid in my mind. 
Yesterday I passed a poor fellow—a living skeleton—who was" 
being wheeled out in an invalid chair for a few breaths of air. Ip 


felt an impulse of pity as I passed by, but the memory was quickly! 


swallowed up in other interests and did not recur to me until this 
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moment. Yet this man is plunging to his death by the white-plague 
_ route as surely as the aviator plunged to his by the quicker airplane 
route. In the one case, the tension was concentrated into a few 
_ seconds ; in the other case it was diffused over a long period of time 
_ and hence produced a less pronounced emotional] reaction. 


Fragment 11. 


T IS a good plan to sit down to your typewriter every day at a 


certain hour, but I am inclined to advise against setting yourself 
a stint of so many words to be written within a stated time. The 


_ result of this is more than likely to lower the quality of your output. 


nice! 

han 


When you sit down to write, do so with the idea of evolving 


: something worth while, and refuse to be satisfied with anything 


short of the best you are capable of producing. Don’t count the 
time lost even if you fail to produce a line of “copy,” so long as 


- your brain has been actively occupied in conceiving, considering, 


sifting, and elaborating ideas. Before going very far in actual 
writing, be sure you have something that promises well. If in doubt 
about the value of an idea, try it out. If you see that you have 
made a poor start, stop writing and do some more thinking. 

_ The process of forcing yourself to write is dangerous. Too 
often it results in leading the mind to habitual contentment with 


mediocre ideas. 


Insist on producing your best and you may be surprised at the 
quantity of really good ideas that are loaded away on your mental 


shelves. The mind is like some shopkeepers. It doesn’t like to show 


the best first. It brings out for your inspection, at first call, the 


' "undesirable, makeshift, shopworn articles and tries to pass them off 


~as the best that can be produced. If you take what is so offered, you 


_ get “stung.” If you refuse to be satisfied with mediocre quality, and 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it 
enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 
from foundation to completed structure, 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 
are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 
time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 
who work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 
beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 

Write for details. 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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insist on having something better, the mental shopkeeper will ( grudgl 
ingly at first) bring down some of his choice goods. The mor 
exacting your demands, the more certain you will be to force thi 
issue. 

Many writers produce inferior stuff all the time, because they 
are too lazy, or possibly too much lacking in discernment, to deman( 
of their own brain-cells the best there is in them. By and by, of 
course, if there is no call for mental wares of superior quality, the 
mind ceases to carry in stock any except mediocre ideas. Don’t le 
matters come to this pass. 


Fragment 12. 


DO NOT wonder in the least that you feel discouraged after 
receiving stories back with adverse criticisms. If there is any: 
thing more unpleasant than such an experience, I do not want ti 
meet with it. Unless the writer has the resiliency of a rubber ball. 
such treatment is likely to have a cramping effect upon his output. 
However, one bit of comfort remains. It is in the truth that the 
rewards of literary effort come to those who weather such discour- 
agement. If you can go right on working despite your despon: 
dency, you have the mettle that wins. 
When you have written a story that falls short of the mark 
don’t regard it as a failure—consider it as an exercise. That wil 
take away some of the sting. 


Fragment 13. 


HIS story to which you have called my attention is of a typ 
that causes the teacher of literary craftsmanship all kinds 0! 
trouble. Sometimes a student to whom a story has come back wit! 
the criticism that it is worthless because the plot is slight and com 


The low price of this indispensable guide makes It easy for those _ 
_— a the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
ssued. 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS of 


asaners H AN DY M AR KET LIST 25 Sra 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 
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| monplace will point to some published yarn and declare triumphant- 


ly: “Well, Mr. Famous Writer’s story hasn’t any more plot than 
mine, yet it sold and you admit that it is good, so there!” 

The average author, especially the beginner, hasn’t the ability 
of Mr. F. W. to write bright, keen studies of real human nature, 
packing his people full of personality. In fact, the average author | 


_ is very far from reaching such a standard. A story of this type told 


in a commonplace, mediocre way falls utterly flat. Most of us are 
compelled to make up for our shortcomings in this respect by evolv- 
ing strong, original plots—plots that will make interesting reading 
even though the character-drawing and narration are somewhat 
ordinary. 


Fragment 14. 


HY is a short-story like a pack of cards? Because every time 
you cut it you prepare for a new deal. This may be crude 
analogy, but it is good advice. 

Editors are continually calling for concisely told stories. On the 
other hand, it is by no means easy to tell some stories inside of the 
popular word-limitations. The author who has produced an 8,000- 
word story may realize that it is handicapped by its excessive length, 
yet may feel that cutting it down would destroy part of its effec- 
tiveness. Regardless of what others may think, he prefers it in its 
longer form and would like to see it published as it stands. 

Many authors make a practice of submitting such a manuscript 
in the form they prefer; then, if it fails to land after a thorough 
test of the markets, they make concessions to the editors by ruth- 
lessly cutting it down. A story that failed to land in 6,000-word 
length may readily sell when it has been trimmed to 4,000 words. 

An instance that recently came to the notice of the critic was 
that of an author who dragged down from their shelves several 
unsuccessful stories, ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 words each, and 
reduced them to an average length of 3,000 words. In their revised 
form several of the stories were accepted by magazines that had 
previously rejected them. Some landed with publications to which 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose long experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 
tuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 
50 cents the year, and amateur. 3600 Raleigh St., 
5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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it would have been useless to submit them in their original length, 

Another tale began its travels as a novelette of 45,000 words, 
It brought back nothing but rejection slips in that form, but began — 
to pick up encouraging letters after it had been compressed to 20,000. 
words. When it finally landed, it had been condensed to 12,000 
words. 

Several factors account for the greater ease with which manu- F 
scripts are sometimes placed after they have been cut down. In the~ 
first place, editors never can get enough very short stories of requis-. 
ite strength. A story that is almost, but not quite, good enough for 
acceptance in 6,000-word length, may be readily accepted when it) 
has the added appeal of brevity. i 

Again, the plot may not be altogether new, or the solution of | 
the problem may be too obvious. If the story is told very concisely,’ 
the reader may not recognize the hackneyed character of the inci- 
dents, or anticipate the climax, as easily as if it were dragged out. 
If an editor is in doubt about the advisability of accepting a story,| 
he is more likely to risk two or three pages upon it than to risk 
seven or eight. 

More important still, in spite of the author’s private opinion, 
an actual improvement usually may be effected in a story by cutting 
it down. The easiest and most effective form of revision is hearty 
condensation—the elimination of introductory matter and_ long- 
drawn-out conclusions, the dropping of tedious descriptions, the 
substitution of suggestion for explanation, and the devising of short 
cuts to the big scenes. 

Every cut precedes a new deal. W. E. H. 


A complete file of articles published In The Student-Writer con- 
tiins a wealth cf indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form, 


Bound volume set for 1919, $2. (Other years practically exhausted) 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
formation and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 


Style.—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of ; 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said” and ‘She Said.”"—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. P 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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1 


Wanted This Year 


A grave dearth of story-plots now confronts motion picture 
producers. They will pay you handsomely for any suitable 


story-ideas. 


Literary genius is not a prime factor. 


Learn 


how you can write for the screen in your spare time. 


5,000 New Story-/deas 


for Moving Pictures 


(This figure does not include material needed for religious, 


HIS year, scores of new motion picture 

writers will be developed. Many of them will 

be men and women who never wrote a line 
for publication. They will be people with story- 
ideas who are willing to learn in what form 
producers want them submitted. $100 to $500 
is being paid for comedies; $250 to $2,000 for 
five-reel dramatic scripts. This dearth in photo- 
plays opens a wonderful opportunity for you. 


A little over two years ago the photoplay 
famine began. Producers are now searching 
the country for new writers who know the 
technique of motion picture story writing. 
Few can come to Los Angeles to learn. A plan 
for home study had to be devised. So FRED- 
ERICK PALMER (formerly staff writer of Key- 
stone, Fox, Triangle and Universal), assembled 
a corps of experts who built a plan of study 
which new writers could master through cor- 
respondence. It brings the studio to you. It 
tells you in clear, interesting language the 
fundamental principles necessary to market 
your ideas, 

In only two years we have developed dozens 
of new writers. But the demand for more 
motion picture story writers is great — and 
growing. 


Advisory Council 
The Educational Policy of the Palmer Photo- 


play Corporation is directed by the biggest 
figures in the industry. 


Thos. H. Ince 


Cecil B. DeMille 


Thos. H. Ince, head of Ince Studios; Cecil B. 
DeMille, director-general, Famous Players- 
y Corp.; Lois Weber, America’s greatest 
woman producer and director; Rob Wagner, 
picture writer for Saturday Even- 


cial and educational films.) 


$3,000 For His First Story 


OUR students come from all walks of life— 
mothers, school teachers, clerks, newspaper 
men, ministers, etc. One student, recently 
enrolled, received $3,000 for his first story. 
The recent success of Douglas Fairbanks, 
“His Majesty, the American,” and “Live 
Sparks,” in which J. Warren Kerrigan starred, 
were written by Palmer students. And many 
of our students have taken staff positions in 
studios. 


Twelve leading figures in the motion picture 
industry have contributed special printed 
lectures covering every phase of photoplay 
plot construction. 


Elaborate FREE Book 


FoR those who are really interested in this 
great new opportunity, we have prepared a 
book, “The Secret of Successful Photoplay 
Writing.” It lays before you the Palmer 
Course and service in greater detail. If you 
have any story-telling ability, you owe it to 
yourself to write for this book. Remember 
that many photoplaywrights have never writ- 
ten a line for periodicals. Producers wart 
outline plots written from a knowledge of their 
specific needs. 

There is one peculiar thing to rememb er 
about the PALMER PLAN: Unlike any ot! 
course in special training, one singie successf iil 
effort immediately pays you for all your wors. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
epartment of Education, 
000 V. Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
new book, * ‘The Secret of Successful Photopia 
Writing."’ Also “Proof Positive,” contain 
Success Stories of many Palmer members, etc. 


Name 


Address. 


City. 
State. 
(All correspondence held strictly confidential.) 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


NOTE CAREFULLY NEW RATES WHEN SUBMITTING MANu. 
SCRIPTS FOR CRITICISM. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words............ 4.00 
(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 
Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 
(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 
rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 


VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 }| Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1.00 
Additional lines, each........++200- 05 PROSE LITERARY REVISION, 
VERSE TYPING. With typing, per thousand words.. 2.0 


4 Without typing, per thousand wds. 1.5) 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........  .25 Long manuscripts subject to estimate 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 

Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style ani 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Write 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to be’ 


obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para 


graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manne: 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated to 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work 
is intended for general submission, a critica] opinion and list of possible mar 
kets is included. 


CUT DOWN THE HIGH COST OF CRITICISM 
By Making Advance Deposits. 

A deposit of $10.00 will entitle the client to 10 per cent discount; 
$15.00 to 15 per cent discount; $20.00 to 20 per cent discount; $25.00 to 
25 per cent discount from regular criticism rates. 

For example, if client has made a deposit of $25.00 and submits a 
5,000-word story for criticism, the charge against the deposit balance 
will be $3.00 instead of the regular fee of $4.00. Statement showing 
amount to client’s credit is mailed with each criticism. 

These discounts apply only to prose manuscripts of 10,000 words 
or less. On longer work a discount has already been figured. 

Making a deposit of $25.00 or less for criticism service enables the 
=— writer to take a liberal course in fiction writing at reasonable 
cost. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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